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Preparedness, 


Are we prepared for our new life? 
Have we taken advantage of every oppor 
tunity in the past four years to make our- 
selves take up the heavier burdens of life; 
or further preparation of life’s work? The 
time is no longer ours, it has gone be. 
yond our recall and if we have not made 
the most of it we must not “cry over 
spilled milk” but, before regret has entire- 
ly lifted from our thoughts, begin to sow 
in each coming moment,hour, day, month 
and year, the best of seed, cultivate and 
water it unsparingly, and pluck out the 
choking weeds of temptation and in the 
autumn our abundant harvest will repay 
us forthe effort. Make each moment count 
and then when the big opportunity comes 
to us we will be ready and prepared to meet 
it. We will not be obliged to let some bet 
ter prepared{man take the lead just because 
we have shirked and wasted time while 
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he has labored diligently. We must 

study, study, study; we can never know too 

much. Just because we have graduated 

from High School does not mean the 

signal for laying down our studies, If 

we would be efficient and helpful citizens 

and true Americans.we must be always 

studying. We must not think we know 

all there is to know, but be ready and 
glad to learn something new every day. 

We have reached the goal of our four 
years endeavors and now we must bid you 
farewell, dear school mates. If during 
the past year we have offended any of 
you by publishing jokes and grinds that 
hurt just a little, we most humbly beg 
your pardon. 

To the Editors of the coming year we 
wish every possible success and we wish 
to add this bit of advice. 

Do not be discouraged and dishearten- 
ed when things seem to go wrong, but do 
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your best to make them go right again 
and feel sure that the editors of 1915 and 
1916 will always be standing ready. and 
willing to assist you in any way possible. 

We, the editors of the Pinkerton Critic, 
wish to express our heartfelt thanks to 
friends, teachers and scholars who have 
contributed stories, poems, jokes and ads. 
or in any other way given their assistance 
in making our school paper a success. 

To our exchanges we wish to say that 
we have profited much through their kind 
ness in sending their school papers. 
Please accept our thanks and good wishes 
for success during the coming year. 


Chester SarGent 
Alice FellQws 
Frederick TQrrey 
Eunice HarDy 
Walter Martin 
Inez Stowe 
MelisSa Roberts 
Helen Abbott 
Draper ParmEnter 
Clarence Cro§s 
LulA Morrison 
GardNer Knight 
Roland BarnarD 


Flora Fellows 
Mary Anderson 
Elizabeth BRown 
Edith Rice 
Winslow Emerson 
Edward PaquEt 
Priscila Norris 
William Bond 
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Debate. 


This is the first time Pinkerton has been 
in the New Hampshire Debating League 
and we have madea good showing, defeat- 
ing all teams we met except Portsmouth, 
who defeated us.at Dartmouth for the 
State championship by a very slim margin. 

However, we won three and lost one 
debate, all three teams having good records 
for this year and years previous, 

We owe our success to Miss Wood our 
faithful coach who has worked very hard 
and without much being said, and the en- 
tire school appreciates her help. 

The members of the team, Thomas 
F axall, Walter Martin, Edgar Taylor, and 
George Bean as alternate, have all worked 
very hard to make it a success and most 
of the people who heard the Sanborn 
debate will agree that the team put up 
some very excellent arguments. 


wirchanges, 
Dear Exchanges, how we _ have 
enjoyed looking at you all! This is the 


saddest day of the year for some of us, 
for now we must part. Of course some of 
you will come back again next year but oth- 
ers of us must say “good-bye” forever. The 
ones who come back next year can enjoy 
your stories, jokes and all the nice things 
which are contained in your columns. 
Perhaps I have not criticized you enough 
but we have exchanged with some very 
good papers and sometimes it is rather 
hard to find your faults. All of your criti- 
cisms have been kind and to the point. 
Come back again next year, dear Ex- 
changes. I wish you all a _ happy 
vacation. 
~ Yours truly, 
Exchange Editor. 
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Che tbistory of Shorthand. 


First honor 


BY FLORA FELLOWS. First Honor. 


A definition of shorthand as given by a 
stenographer is, that: “It is the thing you 
did when folks made speeches and when 
you had done it you went and did it again 
on the typewriter and then you gave it 
back to them as good as they had done it 
and sometimes better.” Buta more well 
known definition is, I hope, that Short- 
hand is the art of writing as rapidly as 
man can speak by the aid of signs used to 
stand for letters of the alphabet and short 
words. 

The use of the art of shorthand began 
in the time of Cicero, about 70 B.C. 
Some think that Cicero invented it and 
some say that it was invented by Tullius 
Tiro, his secretary. It was again used to 
a limited extent in the tenth century after 
Christ. The first complete system was 
invented in 1588 by Timothy Bright, an 
English rector. He called his book, 
“Characterie, an Arte of Shorte, Swifte 
and Secrete Writing.” It was reprinted 
in 1888 and the treatise was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth. At the time Timothy 
Bright’s book was reprinted, about two 
hundred and fifteen other systems were 
published. In 1602 John Willis pub- 
lished his “Arte of Stenographie,” which 
had a full alphabetical basis. 

The word shorthand has many other 
names, some of which are: brachygraphy, 
neography, phonography, tachygraphy 
and stenography. 

In the 17th century the Bible and 
Prayer Book were written in shorthand. 
In the year 1660 the New Testament and 


the Psalms were put into shorthand also. 

One of the most important systems was 
written by Isaac Pitman in 1837 and this 
system is used to acertain extent today. 
Isaac Pitman, often called the father of 
shorthand, was born at Trowbridge, Wilt- 
shire, England, January 4, 1813. He at- 
tended the Normal College near his hcme 
and in 1832 he became master of a school 
at Barton-on-Humber. In 1837 he also 
published his shorthand book called 
“Stenographic Soundhand.” In 1840 he 
published a new textbook entitled, “Phon- 
ography, or writing by Sound.” 

Jeremiah Rich published a system of 
shorthand in 1654 and it was used with 
but few changes for about one hundred 
and fifty vears. 

In 1751, Thomas Gurney published a 
system of shorthand which was widely 
used, not so much because the system was 
better than the other systems, as that Gur 
ney was appointed the shorthand writer 
of the government. 

The standing of the different systems 
used in the British Parliament by its 
members in 1895 was as follows: Isaac 
Pitman system 96; Gurney system 10; 
Taylor system 11; Lewis 2; Duployau 1; 
Jones 1. 

A large amount of shorthand literature 
was published about this time. There 
were two weekly periodicals with a circu- 
lation of thirty-five thousand each; six 
monthlies of a general character, and one 
medical journal. Government statistics 
show that in this year of 1895, ninety-one 
thousand six young men were being 


taught the Isaac Pitman system of short- 
hand in England, In the year 1890 
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shorthand statistics collected for the 
Bureau of Education at Washington 
showed that forty-four different systems 
were taught in 1310 institutions. 

The Gregg system originated in Eng- 
land in 1889 and in 1893 was brought to 
America where it has made remarkable 
progress, especially in the West. The 
characteristics of this system are as -fol- 
lows: there is no compulsory shading as 1s 
found in many other systems, the charact- 
ers are written in the same slope as,in long 
hand, vowels and consonants are joined 
as they are in longhand while there 
are very few angles, and no position 
writing. From the spring of 1898 
there was a marked rise in the use 
of the Gregg system, for it was then that 
it was published in one complete volume 
for the first time. In less than six months 
it was used in more schools than ever be- 
fore. The whole of the Gregg system 
depends upon the alphabet and it shows a 
great geniuson the part of the founder, 
Mr. Robert Gregg, that not one of the 
characters of the alphabet has been 
changed since it was published, nor have 
there been any changes suggested. The 
Gregg system of shorthand can be used in 
reportorial work undoubtedly better than 
any other system. This system is also 
making rapid progress in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

The Board of Education of New York 
City has placed the Gregg system of 
shorthand on the approved list of text- 
books for day and evening schools and it 
isto be used for a period of five years, 
dating from January 1, 1915. 

The editors of the Pitman system have 
adapted this system of shorthand to the 
Spanish, French, German, Italian, Dutch 


Welsh, Japanese, Chinese, Hindustani 
and eleven other languages, and the Gregg 
Publishing Company has adapted its 
system to the Spanish language, which 1s 
very important for Americans, at least, 
as it is said that there will be, before long, 
much trade between the United States 
and the Spanish speaking countnes of 
South America. 

There has been, for quite a number of 
years, an intense rivalry between the 
leaders of the Pitman and Gregg systems. 


_ This rivalry is often found between schools 


using these different systems. In a New 
York Evening High School a test under 
the oversight of the Board of Education 
was given to two classes of shorthand; 
one a Gregg shorthand class and the other 
a Pitman shorthand class. The’ Gregg 
students came out victorious, with an av- 
erage, both in speed and accuracy, of 
22.2 per cent better than the Pitman class. 
The highest grade of accuracy made by a 
Gregg student was 99.3 per cent; that of 
a Pitman student was 70.6 per cent. The 
highest grade of a Gregg student, in the 
three tests that were given, was 98.3 per 
cent; while that of a Pitman student was 
66.8 per cent. Mr. Ralph Newman, a 
Gregg student, made but fourteen errors 
in the three tests which were given and 
this was the best rank of all those made. 
The best record made bya Pitman stu- 
dent was three hundred and twenty-four 
errors. 

The first editions of the Gregg Short- 
hand Manual, as they were printed in 1888 
and in 1890, are extremely valuable today 
while many other shorthand books pub- 
lished at the same time are of no value 
whatever at the present time. A great 
many books containing systems of short- 
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hand that are now obsolete, are preserved 
in public libraries and in private homes. 
A number of these books are considered 
priceless. One of these valuable books is 
Dr. Timothy Bnght’s Characterie Book of 
Shorthand, There are only two copies of 
it; one of them is in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, England, and the other is in 
the Pepysian Library at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. Mr. Norman 
P. Heffley of Brooklyn, New York, is the 
fortunate owner of some of the very early 
books. Ile owns a reprint of Bnght’s 
Characterie and a manuscript dated 1499. 
Among a collection owned by Mr. Jerome 
B. Howard of Cincinnati, Ohio, is a copy 
of Thomas Cummings, Proverbs of Solo- 
mon which was probably published in 
1741. In the Julius Ensign Rockwell 
collection there is said to be the smallest 
shorthand book ever printed. It is a 
copy of Thomas Shelton’s book of 
Psalms in meter and itis only two and a 
half by one and three-fourths inches. It 
is supposed to have been issued about 
1660. Mr. Charles Currier Beale had an 
exceptionally fine collection. It was sold 
at his death and the greater part of it was 
bought by the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association which deposited it in 
the New York Public Library. The libra- 
ry that is said to have the largest collec- 
tion of shorthand books is the Royal Sten- 
ographic Institute at Dresden, Germany. 
Another one of the largest shorthand 
libraries is the Landesamt which contains 
twenty-five thousand volumes. Of these, 
about one thousand are English, one thou- 
sand Italian and numerous Slavonic, Span. 
ish, Danish and other works. The Public 
Libraries having shorthand collections 
are: the New York Public Library, the 





Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
the Boston Public Library, the New York 
State Library, Albany, N. Y., the Salem 
Public Library, the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, Ill., the Royal Stenographie In- 
stitute, Dresden, Germany, the Manchester 
Public Library, England, the Royal Mu- 
seum Library, Exeter, England, and the 
Chetham Library at Manchester, England. 

Gregg shorthand is now taught in more 
than fifty-three per cent of the Ingh 
schools in the country in which any system 
of shorthand is taught at all. More than 
a hundred official and court reporters now 
use this system of shorthand. 

Mr. Charles L. Swem, the official re- 
porter of President Wilson, uses the 
Gregg system. He 1s but about twenty- 
one years of age although one of the 
swiftest writers in the world, having won 
third place in the championship of 1912, 
and he now holds the world’s record for 
accuracy on difficult matter, the rate of 
his accuracy being 99.6 per cent perfect. 

The Andrew J. Graham & Company 
has issued a photographic reproduction 
of Sir Isaac Pitman’s journal, “The 
Speler;” it was published by him just be- 
fore his death. It is not known to many 
people that before his death, Sir Isaac 
Pitman was trying to get his sons to al- 
low him to change a number of strokes in 
his system of shorthand. He had given 
his business previous to this to his sons. 
When he found that they would not let 


him do this he, at the age of eighty, set 
out to do what he believed was right, al- 
though it wasagainst his sons’ wishes, 
He wrote and published “‘The Speler” at 
the same time with some of his other cir- 
culars. 

The question is often asked; “Who 
should learn shorthand?” and the answer 
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should be: ‘“Everyone;” for people who 
intend to become stenographers are not 
the only ones who should learn short- 
hand. If everyone, no matter what his 


vocation, should learn shorthand, he 
would gain from it alarge amount of 
mental discipline, the power of concentra- 
tion and efficiency. 


“Out of the Dark.” 


Second honor 
By Auicre M. FELLows. 


The condition of the blind, especially of 
those blind from birth, has always been 
one of sorrow and sometimes of great 
misery. The first books which called at- 
tention to the unkindness with which they 
were often treated was published in Italy 
in 1664. To Valentine Hauy belongs the 
honor of publishing embossed books for 
the blind and of establishing the first 
school of instruction for them. This school 
was founded in Paris in 1785 and was call- 
ed the “Royal Academy.” When the first 
report was issued from this school telling 
of the good work that was being carried 
on, louis XVI was much pleased and took 
Hauy under his patronage. From that 
time Hauy was known as “Father and 
Apostle of the Blind.” Later, schools were 
founded in Russia, England and Germany. 

In the United States the matter of edu- 
cating the blind was not looked upon as a 
matter of charity but as one of right. The 
first school was founded in. Boston in 1829. 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe became its director. 
At that time there were only three books, 
written in English, for the blind. He be- 
gan his wonderful work by making a new 
form of printing that reduced the size of a 
volume to 702 letters to 50 square inches. 
This was quite an advance from the 365 
letters to 50 square inches of the first 


books of the kind that were printed. The 
Glasglow system of the present day gives 
891 letters to 50 square inches. Twenty- 
one editions of books for the blind were 
printed in a very short time after Dr. 
Howe began his work. 

Col. Thomas Perkins gave his Boston 
mansion to the first institution for the 
blind in the United States, consequently it 
was named in his honor. The method of 
teaching upheld by this school was some- 
what different from that of many of the 
European schools. The system was to 
give these blind-deaf mutes the same sort 
of education as is given in the best public 
common schools, to teach elements of 
vocal and instrumental music and, above 
all things, to train the pupils for earning 
a livelihood. 


Strange to say, the majority of the 
graduates resort to branches of the musical 
profession. A great number of the blind 
in the United States are self-supporting: 
The pianos in the public schools in Boston 
have been kept in repair and tuned by 
the blind for over twenty-five years. 

The Perkins Institution introduced 
higher mathematics, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, languages and physical train- 
ing. It very soon surpassed all European 
institutions and it has long been the best 
school of its kind in the world. Exhibi- 
tions were given In twelve states and each 
of the twelve immediately made plans and 
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founded similar schools. People became 
awakened to the truth that blind-deaf 
mutes should be taught the same things 
and in the same manner that seeing and 
hearing children are taught. 

In 1837 Dr. Howe began the education 
of Laura Bridgman, a little eight year old 
girl who lived in Hanover, N. H. She had 
scarlet fever when she was twenty-six 
months old and lost her hearing, and the 
senses of smell and of taste. Dr. Howe’s 
method was to place cards with raised 
letters on all common articles, like spoons, 
forks, and keys, until the child realized 
the fact that everything had a name. Her 
progress was recorded in several European 
languages. 

The first circulating library for the 


blind was opened at the Perkins Institu- | 


tion in 1882. Typewriters were installed 
in the school and raised maps on wood 
and paper aided much in the study of 
Geography. 

In March, 1887, Mr. Michael Anagnos, 
Dr. Howe’s son-in-law, and the principal 
of the Perkins Institution, sent Miss Anna 
Sullivan to Tuscumbia, a little town in 
Alabama, to teach a little girl named 
Helen Keller who, when eighteen months 
old, had become blind and deaf as the 
result of a severe attack of scarlet fever. 
Although she could speak a few words 
before her illness, she soon forgot how to 
pronounce them. At first she spoke the 
word “water” very distinctly but when 
Miss Sullivan came to her, she pronounced 
it more like “wa-wa.” She was a very 
healthy active child and though her in- 
terpretative signs usually got her what she 
wanted, she understood that other people 
had a different means of communication 
and when people did not understand her 


she went into violent fits of temper and it 
was impossible to do anything with her at 
these times. 

Miss Sullivan had no example in the past 
to show her how to go about her teaching, 
but she had to rely on her own wisdom 
and foresight to invent some _ feasible 
method. At first the work was exceed- 
ingly hard because Helen had always had 
her own way about everything and could 
not understand why this strange person 
should dictate to her. Her parents also 
interfered as they did not understand at 
first that their interference was doing 
more harm than good. 

Perhaps the hardest thing was to make 
Helen understand that everything had a 
name. Miss Sullivan would spell the 
names of articles, by means of the manual 
alphabet, as she gave them to her little 
pupil. One day she was trying to teach 
her to distinguish between milk and mug. 
The more she tried the more confused her 
little pupil became. At last in desperation 
Miss Sullivan gave her the mug and led 
her out to the well house and told her to 
hold out her cup. As the water spurted 
out and filled the cup, some of it ran over 
on Helen’s hand. Miss Sullivan then 
spelled water over and over into her hand . 
It was at this moment that the spell was 
broken and Helen realized the all import- 
ant truth that everything has a name. In 
her delight she ran from object to object 
demanding its name. Helen Keller was 
lifted from the “depths of everlasting 
night and stillness.” Her interest was 
awakened and from then on her progress 
was very marked. In three months she 
leaned three hundred words. She was 
very observing and a great imitator. 
When she was seven years old she was 
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given a slate and she began immediately 
to write a letter in imitation of her teacher. 
She could count to thirty, and when she 
learned to write she would sit quietly 
whole evenings at a time writing down 
her thoughts. What is drudgery to ordi- 
nary children was but a game to Helen 
Keller. | 

Many and many a time Miss Sullivan 
said her fingers ached from answering the 
never ending questions of her interesting 
little pupil. She found that books were 
the storehouse of language and was never 
tired of reading them. Before she knew 
words enough to get the sense of a story 
she would search until her fingers found a 
word she knew. Then she was wild with 
delight. 

Miss Sullivan did not make the mistake 
of talking “baby-talk” to Helen, but 
talked to her as she would to another per- 
son of her own age. In this way the little 
girl learned many new words from hearing 
them repeated over and over again and 
she could understanding their meaning 
from the rest of the sentence. All the 
questions that she asked were answered 
truthfully and wisely, because, as Miss 
Sullivan said, if she was old enough to ask 
such questions she was old enough to 
have them answered. 

Helen was always delighted with any- 
thing that made a noise and nothing 
pleased her more than to place her hand 
upon a barking dog, or a purring cat. She 
laughed and cried naturally, but her 
method of communication was made up of 
signs until she learned the manual alpha- 
bet. She tried and tried to speak and 
would place her fingers upon her throat 
and lips and make peculiar noises. 

One day, Mrs. Lamson, Laura Bridg- 


others do not. 


man’s teacher, was calling upon Miss 
Sullivan and Helen Keller, and, by way of 
making conversation, told Helen about 
a little girl in Norway who had been 
taught to speak. Helen then made up 
her mind that she also could learn to talk, 
and there was no peace until her parents 
consented to allow her to enter the Horace 
Mann School in Boston. She was so in- 
terested and tireless that her progress was 
very rapid. In eleven lessons she learned 
all the separate elements ef speech, and 
now she can communicate her thoughts by 
the spoken word. Naturally she does not 
talk like one who has always heard: there 
is a lack of accent. She can use French 
and German fluently, and her French 
speech is far better than her English. 
Some people understand her readily, while 
Some of Helen Keller’s 
friends can spell the manual alphabet as 
rapidly as an expert can write on a type- 
writer. 

In 1896 Helen Keller entered the 
Cambridge School for Young Ladies, in 
preparation for college. It is needless to 
say that she encountered obstacles without 
number, and it 1s not to be wondered at 
that many times she was discouraged 
enough to give it up. Miss Sullivan was 
obliged to attend all the classes and to 
spell into Helen’s hand everything that 
the teachers said. The majority of books 
she was obliged to use could not be 
obtained in raised print, therefore Miss 
Sullivan was forced to read and reread the 
books to her pupil. Helen Keller was 
obliged to write out all her lessons on 
a typewriter. She used a Hammond that 
had movable shuttles, each with a different 
set of characters, for Greek, French or 
mathematics. The draw-back to this way 
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of preparing lessons was that she could 
not correct what she had written. In case 
of examinations she could only make notes 
at the end of her paper of any changes she 
might recall. 

During her second year at the Cam- 
bridge school Miss Sullivan and _ the 
Principal had a difference of opinion as to 
whether Helen could finish the work in 
two or three years. he Principal de- 
clared that the girl was being overworked, 
and changed her classes so that it was 
impossible for her to finish in the two 
years. 

Helen Keller immediately left the 
school and employed a tutor to finish her 
preparatory work. Her progress was 
much more rapid because her instructor 
had plenty of time to explain everything 
as she went along and there was no hurry 
or excitement. She passed all her entrance 
examinations creditably and in the fall of 
1900 entered Radcliffe College, from 
which she was graduated in four years. 
Since that time she has made remarkable 
progress and has done much to interest 
people in the establishment of Kindergar- 
tens for blind children. She is a familiar 
figure upon the lecture piatform and she 
has gained such control over her vocal 
organs that she has learned to sing. 

I can find no better way in which to close 
my tribute to the noble work of those who 
have devoted their lives to the helping of 
those who have been deprived of so much, 
then by quoting a letter written by Helen 
Keller in memory ofa great philanthropist, 
which is published in a volume of her 
essays bearing the title I have quoted at 
the beginning of my paper. 

“With my whole heart I join my deaf 
fellows in celebrating the two-hundredth 
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anniversary of the birth of the Abbe de 
l’Epee. We celebrate not only his birth- 
day, but also the soul-birthday of the deaf 
of France and of the entire world. As 
long as the memory of noble men remains 
upon earth there shall be gladness because 
one was born, who with discerning love 
saw the bitter need of the deaf, dropped 
words of peace into the silence of their 
empty lives, and was a light to their. 
stumbling feet. 

I, too, was born again. I, too, have 
escaped the dread silence into which no 
message of love, no song of bird, no happy 
laugh may enter. I, too, have found my 
way back to the world of men and women, 
and the gates of knowledge have been 
flung wide for me. I rejoice in my 
restoration to the goodness of life. 

How much more does it mean to me 
that thousands upon thousands of my deaf 
fellows have been taught, have been 
elevated to the lot of useful human beings! 
I am filled with tender gratitude to him 
who with his whole strength laboured that 
every deaf child might be educated and, 
despite his infirmity, became a happy 
worker in the world, adding his share to 
the common good. 

How many devoted men and women 
have strengthened their hands upon this 
beautiful work where but one struggling 
thinker once stood before the world, and 
preached to the incredulous the gospel of 
education for the deaf. 

1712-1912! What a change, what a 
transformation in the lot of the deaf, and 
in the methods of their instruction! Two 
hundred years ago they had no friend, no 
helper, no teacher, no school. Now, be- 
hold, they are being taught the wide world 
over from China to America and from the 
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shores of the Indian (cean to the far 
north. Behold the thousands who teach 
and learn, who labour with new methods, 
new devices, that they may find new 
roads to a richer life for the deaf. 

Before De |’Epee the cause of the deaf 
was no cause at all. To-day it is not only 
their cause, but a public cause to which 
many feel it a great honour to consecrate 
their lives. Truly this is a day of joy—the 
joy of the deaf who can speak, or: who, if 
mute, yet weave sweet words of kinship 
between themselves and humanity, a joy 
in which the burden of silence and isolation 
is forgotten. This is a festival of glad 
memories, a celebration of all the years in 
which darkened minds have been filled 
with the light of knowledge. Only De 
)Epee’s own work can fittingly be offered 
as a token of remembrance, a song of 
praise to our noble benefactor. 
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Let us then lift up our once mute voices 
and our once useless hands to witness to 
the enduring might of his example and his 
achievement. To-day we stand trium- 
phant at the harvest of patient work. But 
we cannot celebrate the Abbe’s birthday 
fittingly in one day. The true celebration 
must be a work ever-increasing and more 
efficient, a work ever-progressive, not 
limited to ideas of the past. 

May all the deaf and their friends 
realize this. May they unite, animated by 
one idea—the betterment of the condition 
of the deaf. This is more important than 
any one’s theories or methods of in- 
struction. May this work be carried 


‘forward with unrelaxing vigour, until a 


day comes when no deaf child shall be left 
untaught, no deaf man or woman left un- 
helped.” 


Shakespeare's Country. 


Third honor 
Eunice I. Harpy. 


England, the country of Shakespeare’s 
youth, was not only dramatic in feeling, 
but spectacular in form. Queen Eliza- 
beth delighted herself in those pageants 
which symbolized by their beauty and 
wonder the greatness of her place. When 
Shakespeare was twelve years old, Queen 
Elizabeth made one of her visits to Ken- 


ilworth, in the warm month of July. 
Pageants and other entertainments were 
held one after another for ten days. The 
magnificence and the semi-barbaric taste 
of the age were illustrated for the 
queen with more than royal lavishness. 
The way from Stratford to the castle 


lies through a pretty landscape. On a 
summer day, there is not only beauty of 
line and structure, but there is also depth 
and richness of foliage, and sometimes it 
almost seems as if the fountains of life 
had overflowed into the great masses of 
foliage. Doubtless the warm mid-summer 
days were long and tiresome to the boys 
in Grammar School. The song of the 
nightingale had ceased along the Avon; 
the blossoms had lost their sweet fra- 
grance, but there was still the rich smell 
of the new-cut grass in the meadows. 
Probably the coming of Queen Elizabeth 


was made the occasion of a holiday. Men 
say that she ‘was neither gracious or 





beautiful, but what she lacked as a woman, 
she easily possessed as queen. When she 
came into Warwickshire the whole coun- 
try was stirred, for where the Queen was, 
there was England. There were no news- 
papers; no means of rapid communica- 
tion with the outside world; there were 
very few books, and travelers seldom 
came here. The Queen was in many 
ways the incarnation of the spirit of 
Shakespeare’s time, and her coming was 
like the advent of the world-element 
into a life which had felt only local 
influences. 

One of those local influences was the 
beautiful scenery. Snakespeare was 
familiar with the Warwickshire landscape, 
that fortunate landscape, beautiful to 
look upon, appealing to every imagina- 
tion because it was Shakespeare’s coun- 
try. Between Kenilworth and Stratford 
there are groups of ancient trees, long 
lines of hedges, slow rivers winding under 
overhanging branches, stately homes, a 
low, soft sky seldom free from clouds. 
The landscape is full of tender and 
gracious beauty, as far as the eye can 
reach. The winding foot-paths which 
take one out into the heart of the country 
are nowhere more alluring than in War- 
wickshire. Anyone who chooses to fol- 
low these paths may come into possession 
of the beautiful landscape. When the 
hawthorn is in bloom and the nightingale 


is in full song, a Warwickshire foot-path 
leads one into a world as ideal as the 
island in “The Tempest” or the fairy 
haunted country of the ‘Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream.” 3 

Shakespeare might have had’ his own 
country in mind, when he says: 


I know a bank where the wild thyme 
blows. 
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Where oxlips and the nodding violet 
grows. 

Quite overcanopied with luscious wood- 
bine; 

With sweet muskroses and with eglan- 
tine. 


or when he speaks of 


| Daffodils, 
That comes before the swallow dares, and 
take, 
The winds of March with beauty; violets 
dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 


Kenilworth was a noble and impressive 
stronghold in Shakespeare’s boyhood. In 
the loveliness of its surroundings there 
seems still to cling the human associa- 
tion which fills all Warwickshire with 
perennial charm. Much charm has been 
added since Shakespeare’s time, but it 
was there in quality and characteristic 
when he roamed through the fields on 
warm summer afternoons or on holidays. 
All this beauty of nature must have had 
a large place in the poet’s spiritual life. 


In all of Shakespeare’s works one can 
catch a glimpse of Warwickshire. In 
“As You Like It” there arises before 
one’s imagination the hollows, the depths 
and the long stretches of shade of the old 
Forest,of Arden. This forest knows all 
the changes of the seasons. Ordinarily 
a castle in a forest would seem an incon- 
gruity; but here it is of the forest’s very 
essence, rising above the white houses of 
the town. Once in the torest, one is 
charmed by the hills, and by the river. 
The course of the Semois is a succession 
of great winding bends, and when it goes 
out of sight, and one thinks it has finally 
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wandered away, it comes purring softly 
back around some delicate bend. 

To fully enjoy this forest, one must be 
somewhat of a pedestrian, for many of 
the most pleasant and charming routes 
are only trails or foot-paths; and these 
paths cross so intricately in making short 
cuts from village to village, that it isa 
hard proposition to try to direct a stran- 
ger beyond the first turn. It fills one’s 
heart with delight to wander at random 
through the beautiful forest, past the lit- 
tle brook, which goes babbling over the 
jagged rocks, while the birds above one’s 
head join in a chorus of songs. From 
the lofty summits, the view seems one of 
wildness, but as one comes nearer, the 
very atmosphere seems to be filled with 
the living’ thoughts of Shakespeare. 

This quiet place has never known. the 
roll and thunder of the sea, but it has a 
gentle charm for the senses, and its beauty 
appeals to the imagination. Its harmo- 
nious, balanced and ripe loneliness is its 
own and is not to be found elsewhere. 

-On the road to Stratford through War- 
wick, objects that Shakespeare himself 
must have seen are still there. The Pil- 
grim who goes through this region is 
mentally saturated with that feeling of 
serenity and romance, by which the youth 
of Shakespeare was surrounded. The 
luxuriance of the country, its pomp of 
colour and ‘of physical vigor announce 
to every mind, no matter how careless, 
that this is the fit place for the birth of 
Shakespeare. Along the road there are 
homely and restful looking houses covered 
over with great masses of roses, which 
climb up over the windows, as if they are 
forever tryiug to reach the wonderful blue 
heavens beyond. The beautiful green 


sward beneath forms a carpet fit for 
poets and kings, There are vines and 
mosses everywhere, and there are also 
bits of history clinging to the fallen 
walls. 

Now and then the foliage half conceals 
an old churchyard enfolded with a sweet 
solemnity of silence and peace. Every- 
where the flowers are in bloom anda 
deep covering of moss lies over every 
cliff and ruined wall, as if God’s loving 
hand ‘were caring for even the ruined 
castles of England. The old* Stratford 
church stands withits many colored win- 
dows. The graveyard below, wherein 
the mossy stones lean this way and. that 
in sweet and orderly confusion, is woven 
about with a sweet halo of sacredness. 

The magnificent view of the castle, the 
terrace bright with flowers, and in the 
foreground, the ‘Cedars of Lebanon,” is 
one of the loveliest in England, for its set- 
ting of dignified English life. ae 

The Avon must have been loved by 
Shakespeare, and the view below the 
ruined bridge, whose piers, crowned with 
foliage, rise out of the quiet water in 
monumental! massiveness, the dark tower 
rising from the river’s brink, the massive 
front set with a multitude of shining win- 
dows, the gardener’s cottage half hidden 
by roses, and the quiet river, in which 
on soft afternoons, all this beauty seems to 
sink into the heart of nature. 

Upon the banks of this river, situated 
in the heart of Warwickshire, nestles the 
birth-place of a poet. There seems to 
surround it an atmosphere of tranquil 
loneliness. This spot is very beautiful 
but there are other places in England 
with scenery just as grand and there are 
rivers that flow just as peacefully as the 
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Avon. Then why should I pause to 
mention this particular spot? This spot 
were it not hallowed by association would 
not have become a shrine for the: homage 
of the world. 
Shakespeare. To visit here is to tread 
with affectionate veneration in the foot- 
steps of the poet. His birthplace is a 
little two-story cottage, of timber and 
plaster. It has dormer windows, a pent 
house over its door, and is built in a sub- 
stantial manner. ‘The plastered walls are 
firm, the huge chimney stack is as per- 
manent asa rock. The little room off 
the porch is ceiled with black oak, and 
it has a chimney corner so wide that one 
sees at a glance that it is a cosy and com- 
fortable place in which to sit on a chilly 
evening. One might almost imagine that 
Shakespeare himself was sitting before 
the warm fire watching the sparks fly up 
the chimney, while he was building his 
air castles and seeing his visions. 


It owes its renown to. 
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In this country Shakespeare’s imagin- 
ative power was developed. With this 
background of tender beauty he came to 
the realization: not, perhaps, of the per- 
fection of his genius, but of the nobility 
of form and loveliness of color which are 
so prominent in all his plays. Of this 
country he was doubtless thinking when 
he wrote in the Tempest: 


“Our revels are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 


And, like the baseless fabric of this 
vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe 
itself, 


Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
and, like this unsubstantial pageant 
faded, 

Leave not a rock behind. We 

Are such stuff as dreams are made of and 
our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Class Drophecy. 


Heten KIppER ABBOTT. 


When the class of 1916 was graduated 
from Pinkerton Academy, every one _pre- 
dicted a great future for each and every 
one of its members. Brilliant careers, 
wonderful inventions, deeds of unsur- 
passed bravery, in fact all the good things 
imaginable were thought possible for this 
remarkable class to attain. Naturally I 
was greatly interested to know if these 
prophecies came. true, and so, in the year 
1926, ten years after our graduation, I de- 
termined so hunt up my classmates and 
find out for myself. When you hear the 
story of my investigations, I am sure you 


will agree that the brilliant future pre- 
dicted was certainly fulfilled. 

About the first thing I saw when I got 
off the trainin Derry, was along line of 
jitneys drawn up at the curb. One I no, 
ticed particularly, as it was painted a 
bright red, and the driver was a tall, de- 
termined looking young lady. Somehow 
she looked familiar, and in a moment she 
came hurrying up, shouting, “Hi there! 
Helen.’*“Why, hello, Doris Crafts! You’re 
just the person 1 wanted to see,’ I ex- 
claimed. “I’m looking for information 
about the 1916 class. Can you help me 
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out any?” “Sure,” she agreed. ‘We'll go 
around in my jitney to see those who are 
in town, and perhaps I can tell you about 
some of the ethers who aren’t.” 

Soon after, that we were riding slowly 
down Broadway. Suddenly a loud clang- 
ing and bumping made me look around, 
and there, coming towards us at a furious 
rate, was that seemed to be a monstrous 
red boat, filled with people who were all 
gazing up into the air in the funniest 
manner possible. ‘Mercy, is there a fire?” 
I cried. “Ohno, don’t be alarmed, that 
is only CHESTER SARGENT’S auto- 
boat. He is the superintendent of the 
new homefor the feeble minded, and 
every day he takes them, some of the in- 
mates, I mean, out to ride.” ‘How love- 
ly,” I replied. Chester always was orig- 
inal.” 

A little further down the street we 
came to a new moving picture theatre, in 
front of which there was a large colored 
poster with a picture of a girl riding a 
bucking broncho, shooting a _ revolver in 
each hand, and holding the reins in her 
teeth; and underneath were these words: 

“IRRESISTIBLE INEZ, she new 
QUEEN OF THE MOVIKS, will ap- 
pear at this theatre every Wednesday 
evening in that hair-raising drama “THE 
TERRORS OF TESSIE.” 

That is no other than our own INEZ 
STOWE,” said Doris, “She is gaining 
great fame in the world of motion pic- 
tures.” | 

I was naturally quite amazed over these 
discoveries, and was glad to hear that 
EDWARD PAQUET was doing ncthing 
more exciting than painting pictures. He 
had become avery popular illustrator, 


and his cover designs were rivaling those 
of Harrison Fisher in popularity. 
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As we passed a school house, the chil- 
dren were all out for recess, and in their 
midst was a young lady who appeared to 
be telling them a story. They were all 
gazing at her adoringly, and I knew it 
could be no one but our old school mate, 
EUNICE HARDY, who could hold their 
attention like that. “She is a wonderful 
teacher,” said Doris. “The children all 
adore her. And not only the children— 
everybody loves Eunice.” 

“Here is someone else you will be inter- 
ested in hearing about,” she added. The 
machine stopped in front of a large, mod- 
ern building, the windows of which were 
draped with velvet curtains. Over the 
door hung a gilt-lettered sign which read: 


PROFESSOR G. GUSTAVIO BEANE 
InstRucTOR OF MopERN DaNnciInG 
Lessons 1n all the latest steps. 
Terms—Inquire within. 


“Ts GEORGE BEAN a dancing teach- 
er?” IT asked. ‘Oh yes, He is very cele- 
brated in that art, and he has as his assist- 
ant, another one of our _ classmates, 
EDIVH RICE.” Iwas somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“Do you know what Gladys Hatch is 
doing now?” I inquired, a little later as 
we were passing her old home. 

“Hm-m-m, let me see. Oh yes! Gladys 
is running a Garage. That is, she is help- 
ing torun one. You know Gladys always 
did like garages.” I can’t say that I was 
much suprised at this, for I remembered 
that Gladys had shown a decided prefer- 
ence for Chauffeurs, even in her school 
days. 

Doris seemed to know about almost 
every one of the class, and proved to be 
an excellent guide in taking me around 
the town. 
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As we turned a corner to come back 
onto Broadway, a big crowd seemed to be 
gathered around a raised platform, and I 
heard a loud, resounding voice ringing 
out with these words: 

“Women demand the vote! Women 
must have the vote! I defy anyone to give 
one good reason why women should not 
vote!” 

This sounded interesting, and sol asked 
Doris to stop for afew minutes, that I 
might hear more of the speech. The 
speaker was a tall, energetic young lady, 
and her audience seemed to be spellbound 


by the words which were coming from her 


lips. “Where have I heard her speak be- 
fore?” I questioned; and before Doris 
could reply, I knew. “It’s Priscilla Nor- 
ris, isn’t it? I’m sure that isthe same 
voice which used to make such brilliant 
recitations in History when she was at 
Pinkerton.” And I soon learned that she 
was not our only orator. Both Edison 
Robie and Earle Richardson had become 
famous as stump-speakers, and at the 
present time were spending all their ener— 
gy endeavoring to get OSCAR LOW elec- 
ted President of the United States. It 
seems that this year was the sixth time 
that he had been a candidate for that 
office, and it was rumored that ¢i7s time 
he was sure to be successful, as the women 
now voted in nearly every state. This 
nearly took my breath away. What an 
honor to the class of 1916, to have one of 
its members elected to fill the President’s 
chair! 

We had dinner in an enormous big res- 
taurant, which seemed new to Derry, I 
learned afterward that it was owned and 
managed by two of our Mildreds; Mildred 
Baker and Mildred Taylor. They were 
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meeting with great success, especially on 
account of the delicious food which they 
served to their patrons. No doubt their 
succes in the art of cooking was due to the 
instruction received at Pinkerton. We 
allremember the tempting things which 
came from the Domestic Science kitchen. 

While we were eating, a young lady 
whom I instantly recognized as Mary An- 
derson, eame hurrying up, and after con- 
sulting her engagement book, decided 
that she could spare the time to eat with 
us. When she found out that I was look- 
ing for my classmates she became inter- 
ested at once. “I guess I can tell youa 
lot about the class,” she said. “I have 
been spending most of my time this win- 
ter in finding out about them, myself. 
Why? Oh, didn’t you know? I am writ- 
ing a book about ‘Remarkable People the 
World has known,’ and of course all the 
1916 class has*to be init. Now, whom 
would you like to hear about first?” 

I certainly was in luck. “Well what 
is LILLIAN ABBOTT doing? I sup- 
pose her name isn’t ABBOTT any longer, 
is it?” 

Mary paused a moment before answer- 
ing. Do you know, I can’t quite under- 
stand it myself, but in spite of Lillian’s 
popularity with the boys, she has decided 
that the state of single-blessedness is best, 
after all, and she lives all alone in a little 
cottage, with two black cats and a parrot 
tor company. Yes, that’s a fact. Good- 
ness Gracious! I never would have sus- 
pected it of Lillian.” 

“Alberta Bailey and Jessie Webster,”’ 
she went on, “went to Europe soon after 
they graduated from Pinkerton, and be- 
came nurses. After the war was over, Al- 
berta stayed in France to study surgery, 
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but Jessie—Jessie came back to Derry and 
married a doctor. Yes, I always thought 
she would.” 
the loud clanging ofastreet car as it 
passed the door. The car looked natural 
somehow, and I asked what car line that 
was. “That?” she replied, “Why don’t 
you remember? That is the famous Ches- 
ter & Derry line. “Of course. How could 
I forget. And then>,a sudden thought 
came to me. 

“Speaking of the Chester & Derry, 
what is WALTER MARTIN doing now?” 
I asked. 
or something like that, isn’t he?”’ 

She laughed. “It’s the greatest joke. 
You know Walter always did think a lot 
of the Chester & Derry, and now he has 
& position as motorman on that same line! 
He is also one of the directors of the com- 
pany, and as an accomodation to him, the 
route has been extended to Wilson’s Cros- 
sing. So nowitis the Chester, Derry & 
Wilson’s Crossing.” “Well, Walter always 
did like excitement and I can’t imagine 
anything more wildly exciting than that. 
Are there many more engaged in such a 
strenuous occupation?” 

‘Ohno, not all ofthem. ROLAND 


BARNARD runs a little farm up country 


somewhere, andin his spare time writes 
books on “Howto kill Potato Bugs, and 
Tomato Worms.” ELIZABETH BROWN 
and FREIDA LOW are society reporters 
for the Derry News, and HAROLD 
BUXTON is high-sheriff of Salem.” 

Just then a crowd of college boys went 
by cheering. “Who are they cheering 
for,” I inquired. “JAMES MADDEN, 
I guess. He has broken all the world’s 
records for the mile run, and there are at 
least half a dozen colleges trying to induce 


Her voice was drowned in 


“I suppose he is a great orator — 
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him to become one of their students. So 
far, he has already been to three colleges 
and every time heruns the mile, his record 
improves. Well, now whom shall I tell 
you about?” 

“Let me see, BILL BOND, I guess,” 
Doris snd Mary both began to laugh, ‘Is 
it as funny as all that?” J asked. “It is,” 
said Doris. ‘For all things that BILL 
BOND might do, who would ever guess 
that he was a minister!! Yes, that’s 
what he is and has been for the last four 
years.” I wasn’t so terribly surprised 
after all, because you know Bill was a very 
regular attendent at church. 

I soon found that he wasn’t the only 
member of our class who devoted ‘his 
time to church work. FLORA and 
ALICE FELLOWS were missionaries to 
China, and IDELLA PLUMMER and 
ELIZABETH SMILLIE were doing set- 
tlement work in New York City. I was 
wondering whom to ask about next, when 
a group of nuns walked slowly by the win- 
dow. As they passed, one of them turned 
her face toward us, and in spite of the 
heavy veil which almost covered her face, 
T recognized her as MILDRED FARN- 
HAM. I had often wondered what Mil- 
dred would do, but I must admit that I 
never imagined her taking the veil. And 
what about my other third, MELISSA 
ROBERTS? Wasshe a nun too? In an- 
swer to my question Mary smiled. “Oh 
no. Melissa has done something which 
nobody else ever thought of doing. Af- 
ter several years of experimenting, she 
has at last invented some sort of a powder 
which is used to exterminate CATER- 
PILLARS and FORDS!!! She has 
several agents on the road selling this 
wonderful compound, among whom are 
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HAZEL 
MARTIN. No, 
it, but they say 


McDONALD and HARRIET 
ve never tried any of 
it works like a charm. 


have believed that 
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Who ever would 
Melissa would turn out to be an inventor? 
“Do you remember CLARENCE 
CROSS?” asked Mary. “Of course I re- 
member him. Jsn’t he the boy who used 
to be sofond of Economics?” 
He 1s an inventor 


“Yes,” she 
aid, “The very same. 
too, and what do you suppose his invention 
s? You never can guess so I'll tell you. 
larence has invented a machine which 
rites Economics Neports automatically. 
e says his only regret is that he didn’t 
hink of it while at Pinkerton.” 
We had finished our dinner by this 
time, and as Mary had another engage- 
ent for the afternoon, she left us, after 
inviting me to go with her that evening 
to a concert, at which the famous Prima 
Donna ADA STUART, was to sing. 
The program was furnished by some 
amusement bureau and among the other 
attractions was the famous comedian, 
FREDERICK TORREY, who, with his 
clever impersonations and irresistible hu- 
mor, had already become one of the cley- 
erest actors of the day. Of course I ac- 
cepted the invitation, and soon Doris and 
I were riding down the street again. 
“Now where are we going?” I inquired 
“T thought perhaps you would like to see 
ome one else you know,” she answered. 
‘WALTER ROWE is the traffic police- 
man down on the corner of Broadway and 
Mt. Pleasant St.,and you can imagine 
how heavy his duties are.” In a moment 
we were in the midst of a dense crowd at 
the corner of the above mentioned streets 
and sure enough, Walter was a real “traffic 










While we were waiting for the signal 
to go ahead, a big limousine with its chauf- 
feur and footman, went by. ‘Who is that 
lady on the back seat? She looks awfully 
familiar.” I inquired. 

“Don’t you know? Why that is 
MARION WESTGATE. Or at least it 
used to be. Of course her name isn’t 
Westgate now. For awhile after she 
graduated, she taught elocution, and later 
she was elected president of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, But she 
at last decided that she didn’t like her 
name, and so changed it for good.” There 
was no need to inquire what it was now. 

We were just passing the bulletin board 
of the Derry News and around it a great 
crowd seemed to be gathering. Doris 
stopped the auto and asked a by-stander 
what the excitement was. ‘Haven’t you 
heard?” said he. “The GOOD SHIP 
SARAH JANE is reported lost at sea.” 
I didn’t know anything about the Good 
Ship Sarah Jane, and I said so, whereupon 
Doris informed me that some time ago 
GARDNER KNIGHT and WINSLOW 
EMERSON had embarked on the Good 
Ship Sarah Jane, for an expedition to the 
North Pole. According to the Derry 
News the ship was reported missing, and 
I had visions of Kike and Hop ene 
home over the icebergs. 

“They must be having a strenuous 
time,” I remarked. “Yes, I should im— 
agine so, but here comes somebody who 
doesn’t have such a lively existence.” I 
looked in the direction she indicated, and 
there coming down the street two by two 
were about fifty of the most solemn little 
girls I ever saw, all dressed in blue ging. 
ham dresses and white aprons, “They are 
the children from the Orphan’s Home,” 
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said Doris, and that littlelady at the head 
dressed in black, is EVELYN McADAMS 
the assistant matron. I don’t believe her 
life is very exciting.” 

“I guess I have seen or heard about al- 
most everyone inthe class, Doris, but I 
don’t remember of hearing anything about 
VINCENT CASSIDY or DOC BELL. 


Aren’t they around here now?” Doris 
laughed. 
“Yes, and it’s the greatest joke. Don’t 


ever tell that I told you, but Doc and 
Vincent have gone into partnership—only 
no one knows that they are partners. 
Vincent is a doctor, and Bell is an under- 
taker, and from what I hear, I guess they 
do quite an extensive business—especially 
Doc.” Well I always expected something 
of the kind from that “Gas-house Gang.” 
The afternoon was drawing to a close, 
I had seen and heard so many things 
that my mind was in a whirl, and I could 
scarcely realize that all these brilliant 
people were my classmates. I was aroused 
from my reverie by Doris, and as we 
turned down another street, she said, 
“There’s just a few more of the class 
whom you haven’t seen or heard about, 
Helen. AndI thinkit we go down to 
this next corner we’ll see them.” Just 
then I heard the sound of music, and as 
we neared the corner I could see a small 
crowd gathered around a little platform 


upon which stood several people wearing 
the salvation army costume. Four girls 
were singing, and the audience was moved 
to tears by the sweet, sad strains of the 
song. After afew moments, I _ recog- 
nized the quartet as LULA MORRISON, 
INA GILE, CELIA JOYCE and HA- 
ZEL SMITH. “Doris, whatever made 
them join the Salvation Army?” I asked 
in surprise. 

She smiled and pointed tw the young 
man whe stood on the platform with 
bowed head and solemn countenance. I 
followed her gaze, and nearly fell out of 
the automobile; I looked again hardly be- 
lieving my eyes, for it was our young 
friend DRAPER PARMENTER. -He 
is the most wonderful preacher,” said 
Doris. “Why he is even greater than 
Billy Sunday, and all over the world the 
name of DRAPER PARMENTER is 
known as one of the most energetic 
workers the Salvat:‘on Army has ever 
known. 


Mercy! Draper must have changed. 

I had finished my investigations of 
what my classmates were doing, and for 
days afterward, whenever I thought of 
them and myself when we were back in 
Pinkerton Academy, I could only repeat 


these words, 


‘Will wonders never cease?” 





PINKERTON, 7; Sr. ANSELM, 10. 


The game with the St. Anselm’s on 
May 3rd was a very good game. Pinker- 
ton played good ball until the eighth in- 
ning and then went up in the air and 
eight St. Anselm men crossed the plate. 
Madden replaced Greely in the eighth but 


received poor support. Pinkerton scored 
four runs in the sixth by the help of the 
St. Anselm men. Both Pinkerton and St. 
Anselm scored in the ninth. 


PINKERTON, 18; St. JOSEPH, 4. 


The Academy team went to Manchester 
the eighth of May and played the St. 
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Joseph High team for the first time. It 
was a fair game but our boys proved too 
strong for the home team, the final score 
being 13-4 in favor of Pinkerton. 


PINKERTON, 6; PUNCHARD, 13. 


Friday afternoon, May 26th, our boys 
went to Audover and played the Punch- 
ard High team. The game was similar 
to the one played in Derry but Punchard 
did the playing instead of Pinkerton. 

Greeley had poor support and Coach 
Smith took him out the fourth inning and 
put Campbell in his place but he dia not 
receive any better support. 

The game was decidedly one sided un- 
til the seventh and eighth innings when 
Pinkerton began to show signs of a little 
life but only scored 4 runs. 


PINKERTON, 7; MILFORD, 11. 


The game played at Milford with the 
High School team proved to be a failure 
for Pinkerton. 

Campbell started in the box for Pinker- 
ton but did not last long as the Milford 
boys are good hitters. Greeley replaced 
Campbell with no outs and two men on 
bases who scored with the help of a well 
placed hit. One more run was scored 
that inning. There was not much dam- 
age done during the rest of the game as 
Milford added only one run to their score. 

Our boys played a good fielding game, 
but could not do much with the stick. 


PINKERTON, 21; PUNCHARD, 11. 


Priday, May 12th, the Punchard High 
School team came to Derry with high 
hopes of taking home a victory, but were 
sorely disappointed in the first inning 
when our men scored nine runs. 

J arkin had an off day and before the 
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game was far advanced he was replaced by 
the third baseman who in turn was re- 
vlaced by Webster. 

Greeley pitched good ball the whole 
game but like the Punchard pitchers was 
not supported at times as he should have 
been. 


PINKERTON, 2; WAKEFIELD, 3. 


Wednesday, May 24th, the Academy 
team went to Wakefield to play the High 
School nine. It was the first game 
Pinkerton ever played in the suburbs of 
Boston. 

Our boys played a fine fielding game as 
usual but were weak on the hitting line. 

The Wakefield boys played good ball 
all through the game, winning by score as 
above. 

Thanks to Mr. Emerson, Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Grinnell, the trip was one which will 
never be forgotten by the team. 


PINKERTON, 13; METHUEN, 2. 


The Methuen team came to Derry, 
Monday, May 29th, to play our team the 
game which was scheduled for the 17th. 

Methuen had been having a very suc- 
cessful season, cleaning up every team 
they played; but something must have 
struck them when they got here, for they 
did not make the usua! showing. 

Madden pitched fine ball, allowing only 
eight hits. 

Pinkerton did a lot of hitting all 
through the game and only made two 
errors. 

PINKERTON, 17; METHUEN, I0. 

The game at Methuen was similar to the 
one at Derry but should have been a shut 
out for Pinkerton. 


Mornill trol Torrey’s place in the third 
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inning and played good ball. Greeley 
pitched good ball but loosened up in tha 
seventh and received poor support and 
Methuen scored nine runs in the last 
three innings. Pinkerton scored in 
almost every inning, making seven in the 
first and fifth. 


PINKERTON, 5; MILFORD, 4. 


When Milford came to Derry to play 
our boys they met a different proposition 
than they did at their home grounds. 

It was a fine game from start to finish 
with no bad innings that piled up a score. 

Greeley pitched likea big leaguer, and 
Milford only got six hits. He had fine 
support. 

Daniels pitched a good game but was 
hit more than in any previous game this 
season. 

The score stood at a tie in the ninth at 
4 to 4, but the last of the tenth told the 
story when Cole crossed the plate for the 
winning run. 


PINKERTON, 5; LOWELL, 4. 


Tbe Lowell game at Derry was the sec- 
end ten-inning game of the clean up 
week starting with Methuen the 29th and 
closing at Sanborn the 3rd_ of June with 
the track meet and debate. 

The Lowell game was the best one of 
the season, both teams playing air-tight 
ball. Lowell was a little handicapped by 
not using their regular pitcher whom they 
were saving for the following day to play 
at Manchester, but it is doubtful whether 
he could have done any better than the 
man they used. Greeley pitched like a 
whirlwind. 

The game stood ata tie in the ninth. 
With no one out in the 10th and Cole no 
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third, a sacrifice fly brought him in for th 
winning run. 





TRACK MEET. 


The annual track meet with Sanbor 
came off Saturday, June 3rd, and was_ 
walk-away for our boys in most of th 
events. 

The most exciting and _ spectacul: 
cvent of the meet was the pole vault 
Sanborn started out with five men to ot 
one which looked hard for us but whe 
the bar got up around nine feet a fe 
began to drop out until Greeley and Mc 
Kean were left at 9 ft. 2 in., and Greelé 
left McKean at 9 ft. 5 1-2 in. 

Two of our freshmen won their nume 
alsin fine style and look good for the con 
ing four years. Poor made his by ge 
ting third in both the mile and half mil 
E. Martin made his in the high jump. 

Our team is very well balanced. Eae 
man won some place in one or mor 
events. 

Sanborn has a fine track man in Brow 
but is losing him this year. 

We wish there was as much scho 
spirit at all times as 1s shown when ¥ 
meet our opponent Sanborn Seminary 
Kighteen autos accompanied the team f 
Kingston and gave it their royal supPol 
in fine style. 

In the evening our debate team wo 
from Sanborr on the same question the 
they had previously debated this vey 
They had the negative side. 

THE EVENTS. | 
100-yard dash——Brown,(S ) first; W.Ma 
tin (P) second; Davis (P) third. Timé 

11s. 

220-yard dash— Brown (S) Ist; Cas 
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dy (P) 2nd; Davis (P) 3rd. 

420-yard hurdles— Brown (S) Ist; Cas- 
sidy (P) 2nd; Kemp (S) 3rd. Time, 24s. 

440-yard dash—Brown (S) Ist; Mad- 
den (P) 2nd; Smith (S) 3rd. 
Im. 95s. 

Half-mile ruan—Madden (P) 1st; San- 
born (S) 2nd; Poor (P) 8rd. 

Mile run—Madden (P) Ist; Sanborn 
(S) 2nd; Poor (P) 3rd. Time 5m. 5s. 

Broad jump—Cassidy (P) 1st; Rowe 
(P) 2nd; Kemp (5) 3rd. 19 ft. 8 1-2 in. 

High jump—iXemp (8) Ist; Rowe (P) 

, 2nd; KE. Martin (P) 3rd. 5 ft. 8 1-47». 


Time, 23s. 





Time, 
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Pole, vault—Greeley (P) 1st; "McKean 
(S) 2nd; Cook (S) 8rd. 9 ft. 5 1-2 in. 


Shot put—Bell (P) Ist; West (S) 2nd; 
Campbell (P) third. 37 ft. 10 in. 
Hammer throw—Bell (P) Ist; 
(S) 2nd; West (S) 3rd. 

Discus throw—-Bell (P) Ist; Cole (1’) 
2nd; Campbell (P) 8rd. 89 ft. 11 in. 


Relay race-—-W. Martin (P), Brown 
(5); Cole (P), McKean (S); Campbell 
(P), Sanborn (8); Madden (P), Kemp 
(S).. Won by Pinkerton. 


Total points—Pink i ton, 93; 
ne 
45, 


Drown 


92 ft. 3 im. 


‘ : 
Odoornsy 





In the car we miss, 
The people all — sit — like — this, 
In the car we all get 


Theyarealltogetherlikethis, — Ex, 


Student: 


“Oh, Marion, 
mosquito on the ceiling.” 
Teacher (buried in Greek): “AII right, 
step on it, and then don’t bother me.” 
—Ex, 


there’s a‘ big 
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Health Hints. 

To secure smooth complexion, use sand 
paper. 

Before an attack of appendicitis exam- 
ine bank account. 

For a child prone to convulsions try the 
_ movies. 

All bad eyes should be replaced with 
glass. It issanitary. 

For sore feet select only best of carpets. 

—Krx. 


Her Admission. 
‘ He: “Do you believe in preparedness?” 
She: ‘‘Well, I wouldn’t mind being in 


arms,” —Ex, 


We had a dream the other night, 
When everything was still; 

We dreamed that each subscriber 
Came around and paid his bill 


Don’t wake us, we’re dreaming. —Ex. 


Victoria Hurline was a prominent vis- 
itor at Kingston, Saturday, June 3d. 


Ask Mr. Know-it-all why he disap- 
peared so suddenly when Mr. H. came 
into the room. 


Miss E,, to C. T. °17: “Tell all you can 
about the Spanish Armada.” 

C. T. °17: “The British beat them and 
when they were through there wasn’t 
enough left of it to be swept up.” 


Ask H. C. °18, why he doesn’t take a 
little time writing his geometry proposi- 
tions. 

O. L. (Am, Hist.): “Miss E., could you 
tell me which side Washington fought on 
in the Revolutionary war?” 


Heard in a class room: “You know 
what a river looks like with banks on both 
sides.” 
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L. B., 16, Eng. Hist.: “When I was a 
little boy, the teacher told me to raise my 
right hand if I could answer a question, 
and my left if I couldn’t—that’s why my 
right hand is stronger than my left. (???) 


Wanted, by P. B. 715, Mere bright 
red cloth. All willing to lend may leave 
same in Room 2. 


L. B. 16: “Miss E., have you ever seen 
any brains?” 

Miss E.: “Yes, have you?” 

L. B. 716: “Yes, my father pickled 
some.” 

Miss E.: 
around here.” 


“Too bad we haven’t seme 


“No one can can make me_ blush,” 
boasted a haughty girl. 

‘But how about Jack?” 

“Jack who?” 

“Why Jack Frost, of course.” 


Unappreciated. 


She placed her lips upon his cheek, 
He thrilled with sudden feeling. 
There was no time to look or speak, 
The act, one might call it stealing. 
But quicker than all thought, upsailed 
His palm and placed a veto— 
With one good slap he promptly nailed 
That feminine mosquito. —Ex. 


Gail seems to think the story of 
Twelfth Night resembles the Ford ram- 
bling along. 


L. B. °16: “If I only knew as much as I 
forget, I’d be a bright boy.” 


America is my nation, 
Derry is my station, 

I go to Pinkerton Academy 
To get my education. 
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Che Crow. 


Caw! Caw! Caw! Here 
we are in June, and al- 
most through the school 
year! All I hear is 
graduation! graduation! 
graduation ! and it makes 
me feel pretty blue to 
think of losing our Sen- 
iors. You wonld natural- 
ly think that I. would 
want to be with them all 
I could for the rest of the term, wouldn’t 
you? But I don’t, No sir! ’cause why? 
’cause some of them have the measles! 
Fact, and there are lots of things I like 
better than the measles. The latest 
victim is our business manager. Poor 
Chester! 


I hear that the track meet at Kingston 
was a great success in every way. You 
all know that our boys won 68-45 and 
also that they won the debate in the 
evening. I guess some of the automobile 
parties that went hated to come home. 

Do you know, some of them like to ride 
in the rain so well that they came home 





by Plaistow, and others liked Kingston 
so well that they could not tear them- 
selves away until the next morning. 


Pinkerton Academy hasa dandy base 
ball team this year. We have won lots of 
games, and, of course have lost a few, 
but all the games have been good con- 
tests so far, and I think it’s a shame you 
students do not support your team better. 
My goodness! I wouldn’t miss a game for 
the world, and you surely ought to keep 
up with an old crow. 


Well, I suppose this is the last time I'll 
talk through the Critic for quite a while, 
so I'll say good by for the summer. I 
hope you will have heaps of good times 
and lots of fun, and when you come back 
to Pinkerton Academy next fall Ill be 
with you again for the winter. 

Good bye Seniors! You have been a 
mighty nice class andI hate to see you 
go. 

Wherever you may be in years to come, 
don’t forget your old friend the “Caw! 
Caw! Caw!” 





OUR FORMER PRINCIPALS 


Of our ex-principals, nine are now 
living, this list however, does not include 


those who were with us less than a year. 


The senior in date of service is Albert 
H. Currier (61-62). After leaving 
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Pinkerton he graduated from Andover 
Theological School and for 16 years was 
the minister of the Central Congregational 
Church, Lynn, Mass. In ’81 he left that 
city and accepted the position of Professor 
of Theology at Oberlin College, Ohio, and 
occupied this position till ’07 when he was 
made Professor Emeritus of the college, 
retiring then from active service and re- 
celving a pension from the Carnegie 
Fund. Mr. Currier is from Bowdoin 
College and is in his 79th year. 

Jonathan Y. Stanton followed Mr. 
Currier and remained the Principal till 
64 when he accepted the position 
of Professor of Greek at Bates 
College and filled this position till ’06 
when he was appointed Professor 
Emeritus. Mr. Stanton, like Mr. Currier, 
is from Maine, and Bowdoin College, and 
is receiving a Carnegie penson. 

The senior in age is John P. Newell, 
(Dartmouth), now in his 93rd year, who 
was with us two years (’64-’65). Mr. 
Newell left Derry and entered politics and 
was Mayor of Manchester in ’72; later he 
was State Representative. In ’88 he was 
ordained to the ministry and for 16 years 
was the minister of the Litchfield Church. 
In the ’70’s he was elected to the Board 
of Trustees and at the death of Mr. 
Parsons (02) became the President. 

George T. Tuttle graduated from 
Dartmouth in 772 and came immediately 
to Pinkerton, staying twce years .He then 
wentto Harvard Medical School, gradua- 
ted, and became Assistant Superintendent 
of the McLean Hospital. At present he 
is the Superintendent of the institution. 

Homer P, Lewis (Dartmouth) followed 
Mr, Tuttle and remained for four terms, 
then in ’75 took charge of the Grammar 
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School at Davenport, Iowa, and two 
terms later the High School at Omaha, 
Neb., where he remained till ’96 when he 
was elected principal of the English High, 
Worcester, Mass. In ’o03 he was chosen 
Superintendent of Schools of that city, 

which position he is now filling. | 

In ’76 Edmund R. Angell (Bates) was 
principal and held the position till ’85 
when he resigned. He is living in Derry 
and is engaged in chemical laboratory 
work. For a numberof years he was 
State Chemist. 

George W. Bingham (Dartmouth) 
followed Mr. Angell and was the active 
principal for 24 years, the second longest 
He is now 
Principal Emeritus and living in Derry. 

In 709) Ernest \L.') Silver, aes 
alumnus (’94) and a Dartmouth graduate 
was selected for principal. He resigned 
in ’1r to accept a more lucrative position 
as head of the Plymouth Normal. | 

John J. Marrinan (Westleyan) was 
principal from ’1r to ’15. At present he 
is engaged in newspaper work in Wash- 
ington, D.C. F.W.P. 


term of any of the men. 





OUR:COLLEGE AND NORMAL 
GRADUATES. 


This June eleven of those students who 
have attended the Academy graduate 
from advanced schools and colleges. 

Robert Dartlett *12 is graduated 
from Dartmouth, and Henry Shepard 
711 . from Massachusetts Technol- 
ogy; three of the number leave New 
Hampshire State, Wesley Low, 714, Roy 
Graham, ’11, Lillian Mack’12; two from 


‘Boston University, Elwin and Edwin 


Palmer 711, 
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Of the Normal graduates, there are four 
-- Susan Ackerman ’13 from Keene; Sarah 
Richardson 714, Ethel Farmer 714, and 
Ruth Evans ’14, from Plymouth. 





CLASS OF 1907. 


Of this class of fourteen, four are teach- 
ers: Helen Clement, Goffstown; Marion 
Blood, Beverly; Ira Knight, Harrington, 
Me.; Maurice Bradford, Laconia. 

A. Harvey Wilson is in business with 
his father in Windham; Frederick J. Shep- 
ard, Jr., a member of the firm of an auto 
truck manufacturing company of Boston; 
George Kaulback, a salesman with head- 
quarters in New York City; Ivan Morri- 
son, a bookkeeper in Raymond; John 
McDonald, astudent at Yale University, 
Conn., and Irving Fisher, Derry. 

The remaining members are married: 
Marjorie Osborne-Stone, Derry; Helen 
Melvin—Moody, Derry; Harriett Melvin— 
Tibbetts, Derry; Anna Barndollar—Wagner, 
Manchester. 


ee 


Hiumni Wotes 


*40, Mr. Lucien Adams. our senior 
alumnus, we are sorry to say is seriously 
ill at his home. He passed the winter 
with his son in Brookline, Mass. 


‘75, The recent repairs on the Con- 
gregational church have been made possi- 
ble by Charles Bartlett. The building for 
over forty years has been something 
of an architectural eyesore but it is now 
remodeled on the Colonial line and is a 
great addition to the town. 


*89, One of our most prosperous agri- 
culturists, [iosecrans W. Pillsbury, has 
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finished setting out 8000 apple trees on 


his Londonderry farm. Probably this is 
the largest orchard in this part of the 
state. 


’80’s and °]5. The singers who fur- 
nished the music for the Memoria! Day 
exercises at Hast Derry are former pupils 
—Arthur C. Sefton and Charles A. Sefton 
attended the Academy in the 80’s, and the 
ladies, Misses Mary Sefton and Priscilla 
Bartlett, graduated last year. 


*184 and ’88, The Misses Abigailand 
Alice Hazelton open their girls’ camp, 
‘“Anawan,’ the last of this month, The 
membership is now fifty. 


*'Q]. Albert E. Shute has opened a 
real estate office in Boston, Mass. He is 
trying to sell all of Derry’s deserted 
farms to Massachusetts people who have 
the “back to the farm’ fever. 


9G, William J. Atkinson is the Super- 
intendent of the Methodist Sunday School 
Association, and his territory is within the 
bounds of the New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont Methodist Conferences. 

Mr. Atkinson is advocating raising the 
standard of the Sunday Schools by the in- 
troduction of the graded system and paid 
service; and engaging teachers for their 
merits as teachers as is done in the day 
Where these new methods have 
results have 


schools. 
been applied, satisfactory 
been noticed. 


'03-'04. Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Kim- 
ball (Mildred Stevens) and two children 
have moved to Long Branch, N. J., where 
he has been appointed agent for the 
American Express Company. 


04, Thomas McAllister (Dartmouth) 
has accepted a position as civil engineer 
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for the Rutland, R. R., and is living at 
Rutland, Vt. 


08, Ralph Davis (Dartmouth °15) 18 
finishing his first year at Yale Law School. 


*'98, Miss Ethel Reed who left 
Pinkerton to finish her academic course at 
Sanborn Seminary and afterward graduat- 
ing from Boston University, is a teacher 
in the South Hadley, Mass., High School. 


08, William S. Nevins, attorney-at- 
law, is in business in Manchester with an 
office in the Amoskeag Bank Building. 


10, Miss Henrietta Wheeler has at- 
tended the Brooklyn Library School, New 
York, the past year. 


"11, Miss Agnes Knight, a graduate 
of the Manchester Commercial School, is 
stenographer for the Packard Motor Co., 
Manchester. 


*919, Andrew Mack, a student at the 
Annapolis Naval Academy, won first 
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place in the mile run witha record of 
four minutes, forty and one-fifth seconds, 
in a contest between the students of the 
Naval Academy and those of Lafayette 
College. 


nee ae 


Engagements, 


Mr. Howard Clark of East Kingston 
and Miss Emily Healey ’10 of Candia. 





Marriages. 


Derry, June 2, Mr. William Johnson 
ard Miss Ruth Benson *’10. 


Mr. Edward C. Mabie of Hanover and 
Miss Grace Chase *’06 of Derry. 





Births. 


Union, May 31. To Mr. and Mrs. 
James Reed (Mae McCallum ’og) a 
daughter, Gladys Mary. | 
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ONE ti wscrzines 10¢ 

that hundreds of publish- 
D0 YOU KNOW ers wonld be glad to send 
you a free sample copy of their Magazine if 
they only knew your address, It is our 
business to furnish Publishers only with the 
names of intelligent magazine readers. If you 
will write your full address VERY plain and 
send us ONLY 10 cents (in Silver) or money 
order we will send your name to several hun- 
dred publishers within a year, who will send 
you FREE sample copies of hundreds (yes 
several hundreds) of the leading Standard 
Magazines, Farm Papers, Poultry Journals. 
Story Magazines, Reviews and Weekly 
Papers, Mail Order and Trade Publications, 
Housekeeping Magazines, Fashion Journals, 
Illustrated Magazines and in fact about all 
kinds of high grade interesting magazines 
coming to you in most every mail for over a 
year aid all for ONLY 10 cents (in silver). 


WE-D0-AS-WE-SAY 


so senda silver dime at once and your name 
will go on our next month’s circulating list 
and you will be greatly surprised at the results 
as we assure you that you will be more than 
well pleased with the small investment. And 
ou WILL NEVER regret it. Address the 
agazine Circulating Co., Box 5240, Boston. 
U.S.A. Circulating Dept. Nine. DON’T 
fail to write YOUR full address EX ?tRA 
plain. We have something in store for you-- 
as a real surprise—if you will let us know in 
what paper you saw this advertisement. | 





Fourteen Hesser Students 


Are employed in the various BANKS 
of Manchester. FOUR of these 
were sent to their situations during 
the past twelve months. EKIGHT 
HESSER STUDENTS are employed 
by the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company, FOUR of them being en- 
gaged during 1915. These facts 
prove what the best business concerns 
think of the training given by the 


Hesser Business College 


“It’s A Good School’ 
J, H. Hesser, Prin. Manchester, N. H, 


Compliments of 


Dud’s Lunch 








R. R. AVENUE. 


Commins of A FRIEND SIEVENS 2 


1916 
1917 





The Up-to- 


Date Tallor 
' O en Railroad Sq. 
9 Derry, N.W 









Rensselaer 2! 
Polytechnic 


e r re) 
pe ee Institute 
and Science 

Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), Mechanical 
Engineering (M. E.), Electrical Engineering (E. E.), 
Chemical Engineering (Ch. E.), and General Science 
(B. S.). Also Special Courses. 

Unsurpassed new Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Me- 
chanical and Materials Testing Laboratories, 

For catalogue and illustrated pamphiets showiag 


work of graduates and students and views of buildings 
and campus, apply to 


JOHN W. NUGENT, Registrar. 
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999 ELM ST. MANCHESTER, N. Hi. 


During the past few months we have filled positions with the 


following: 

Barton’s, 4; Rapid Mailing Bureau, 1; H. L. Lamprey, 1; Boston & Maine, 
2; F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., 7; W. H. McElwain Co., 6; A. A. Mooney Furniture 
Co., 1; Cadillac Motor Co., 1; Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass, 1; New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Oo., 6; Fidelity Insurance Co., 1; G. O. Vermeille, 1; 
Putnam & Laflamme, 2; G. P, Crafts Co., 2; Green Shoe Co., 1; Travellers 
Insurance Co., 4; J. E. LaChance, 1; Standard Oil Co., 1; Underwood Type- 
writer Co., Hartford, Conn., 38; Dr. George C. Wilkins, 1; John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. + 1; Hadley &, Burgess, 1; C. "A. Hoitt CA0.e03 

Union-Leader Co., 1; Packard Motor Co., 1; Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. u 
Worcester, Mass., 2; Hoyt Electrical Works, Penacook, N. H., 1; Morris 
Plan Co., 1; John P. Squire & Co., 1; National Life Insurance Co., Montpe- 
‘lier, Vt., 1; Amoskeag Savings Bank, 1. 

The above 1s only a partial list of the permanent positions filled. None of the 
many temporary positions are included. Besides, we have had, especially since the 
first of January, many calls that we could not fill. 

Notice how often some of the large business houses have called on us for help. 
Notice the variety of businesses represented in this list. If any more conclusive proof 
of the efficiency of our training is needed, it may be found in consideration of the 
following facts: | 
Bryant & Stratton Graduates employed in offices of 

F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., 25 New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., 20 
Travellers Insurance Co., 9 Banks of Manchester 17 
and so many with the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., and W. H. McEKlwain Co., that the exact 
numbers cannot be given. 

Our New Fiftieth Anniversary Year Book is now ready for distribution. 
In it you will find the whole history of New Hampshire’s oldest, largest, and most 
successful school for business training. Send for a Copy. 


James W. Brehaut, 


Telephone 402 Principal & Proprietor 











NEW HAMPSHIRE’S HEADQUARTERS FOR 


oung Men's “Academy Clothes” 
SUITS and SPRING COATS 
$10.00 to $25.00 


‘LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all processes of textile manufacture 
including all commercial fibies. Complete three year courses in Cotton 
Manufacturing, Wool Manufacturing, Textile Designing, Chemistry and 
Dyeing, Textile Engineering. : 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile Engineering) and B. T. D. (Batchelor 
of Textile Dyeing) offered for completion of prescribed four year courses. 

| Certified graduates of High Schools and Academies admitted without examination. 
For catalogue address 


Charlies H. Eames, S. B., Principal, Lowell, [lass. 











Tufts College 
Medical School 


Offers a four years’ graded course including 
all branches of Scientific and Practical 
Medicine. The laboratories are extensive and 
fully equipped. Clinical instruction is given 
in the various hospitals of Boston which 


afford facilities only to be found in a large 


city. 


Tufts College 
Dental School 


Thiee years’ graded course covering all 
branches of Dentistry. Laboratory and 
scientific courses are given in connection with 
the Medical School. Clinical facilities un- 
surpasssd, 30,000 treatments being made 
annually in the Infirmary. 


For detailed information regarding admission requirements to either school, or 


for a catalogue, apply to 


Rien. | askins, oecretary, 
Tufts College Medical and Dental Schools, 
416 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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ie Photographs 
Make an appointment to-day 1918 


4 Picture Framing. Amateur Finishing 


‘ARMSTRONGE& CO.) 1919 


+ 








DERRY, N. H. 





GROCERIES and PROVISIONS, FRESH 





QUALITY 

; FISH AND FRUITS PRINTING 
Railroad Square. Derry, N.H.| whitney Block Derry, N- He 
——_—K—K—r«—_—¥s""—“_—_— —=—=—=—_—_—_—————- 
Hill & Sawyer Dealers in| |*) Charles Bartlett, |2 
| Druggist and 

Wood and Ice i Stationer. . 
Quality and Service Guaranteed a| Derry Village, N. H. Ra 
in Tel, Derry, N. H. 


Job Printing ® @ @ @ 
In an Up-to-Date Man- 
ner Done at, 


The 
News-Enterprise Office 


Work Guaranteed Prices Right, 


Place your Next Order with ys. We have facilities 
for all Kinds of Work. 
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For Reference 








